THE CABINET

have that power, and that former Prime Ministers did exercise it.3
Mr Gladstone's answer was, in substance, an acceptance of the
obligation:

Your Majesty is well aware that there is no code on record from which he
[Mr Gladstone] may learn the powers of his office in such matters, and he has
formed his estimate simply according to such knowledge as he has gathered
under the heads of the Cabinets in which he has served. As he would be very
sorry to exaggerate the rights appertaining to his office, so he would deem
it a serious offence knowingly to allow any of them to fall into abeyance.
He does not doubt that there are many cases in which the Prime Minister
can interfere, both as to acts and language: for instance cases which affect
duty to the Crown, or cases where a minister undertakes to commit his
colleagues.

In the case then under discussion, however, he did not think he could
intervene.1

Mr Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke agreed in 1885 on the right
of ministers to say what they pleased on issues of the future as distinct
from current Cabinet questions,2 and the former inspired the famous
Radical Programme which was considerably in advance of the
programme of the Cabinet, in which the Whigs were still strong.3
Mr Chamberlain explained to Mr Gladstone his reasons:

Popular government is inconsistent with the reticence official etiquette
formerly imposed on speakers and which was easily borne as long as the
electorate was a comparatively small and privileged class, and the necessity
of consulting it at meetings infrequent and limited. Now the platform has

1 Letters of Queen Victoria^ 2nd series, m, pp. 526-8.

* *I have proceeded on the assumption that with regard to questions of the future,
which were not immediately before the constituencies but which were properly matters
for discussion, each Minister was free to express an individual opinion without commit-
ting his colleagues or the Government to its acceptance. On the other hand in regard
to questions which form part of the Government Programme, or which have been
matters of discussion and argument in the Cabinet, I have always endeavoured, to the
best of my ability, loyally and without reserve, to defend the conclusions arrived at':
Joseph Chamberlain, A Political Memoir, pp. 112-13. Mr Gladstone's characteristic
reply was: SI do not go so far as to meet this proposition, or rather this opinion.. .by
an absolute assertion of its opposite, but I think it cannot safely be admitted as a practical
guide': ibid. p. 114.

3 Life of Joseph Chamberlain^ I, pp. 559-62.
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